hotter and the mess had a well-stocked bar, the mess tahle
swarmed with earwigs. In France, I was told, we would
have dust and mosquitoes as well as all the forms of vermin
known to man.

In Salisbury, Richard was able to join me for a few hours
leave. After all, he was then based only forty minutes away.
We had so much to talk over, so many things to tell each
other, as we strolled about the cathedral close. It was my
last chance to see him before going to Normandy.

From the window of one of the ATS billets sounded a
concertina, evidently being played by someone new to the
art. "Fin dreaming of a white Christmas/' wheezed the
concertina. And four or five American G.I.s who were
walking about, viewing the cathedral, grinned and started to
whistle the song to help the concertina player. An elderly
clergyman in a violet cassock, passing along a path to choir
practice, looked first distressed at this invasion of the sanctity
of the cloisters, then smiled benignly.

A lot of things were changing. Much of the England
I had known and loved and had belonged to was gone.
I had thought so many times, in the course of those five
thousand miles which had taken me from Portsmouth to
John o' Groats and back again. There was a house which
once had been mine, a blackened mass of rubble with the
wild grasses already claiming it for a ruin. There were the
towns I had known and played in when they were thriving
and intact, now maimed and disfigured. There were friends
one asked about only to be told quietly, "Killed."

But all the changes were not sorrowful ones like these.
Some, like the look on the priest's face when he smiled at
the G.I.s, promised well for the future.

I said a little of this to Richard, and he agreed with me*
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